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The study is practical in nature and addresses the call for investigating effective aspects of field 
experiences in teacher preparation. The authors designed a framework of assignments requiring the 
pre-service teachers to collect data about two diverse elementary students in their assigned elementary 
classroom during the twelve weeks of their placement. The pre-service teachers experienced cognitive 
dissonance as some of their preconceived notions about students and teaching conflicted with their field 
study experiences. The findings indicate that the pre-service teachers experienced cognitive dissonance 
between their beliefs and field experiences resulting in justified true beliefs about the relationship between 
knowledge of students and effective instruction, assumptions about students who were unlike them, and 
implications for future teaching. 


P re-service teachers enter teacher preparation 
programs with preconceived notions about 
what it means to be a teacher and notions about 
students’ abilities. While some preconceived no¬ 
tions are accurate (e.g., potential to positively 
impact society and make a lasting difference in a 
child’s life), many of them are simple myths about 
the teaching profession that are not debunked 
until one has spent extended time employed as a 
full-time teacher. Of greater importance, class¬ 
rooms have become more diverse and many pre¬ 
service teachers are unprepared to address the 
needs of diverse learners. Teacher preparation 
programs can significantly provide their graduates 
with greater readiness skills by creating structured 
field experiences that immerse pre-service teach¬ 
ers in the realities of classroom teaching that sys- 
temically confront their beliefs about diverse stu¬ 
dents. The confrontation of their beliefs and their 
experiences in classrooms creates a cognitive 
dissonance that enables pre-service teachers to 


negotiate the conflict between these preconceived 
notions and the realities of classroom teaching. 

The value of structured and systematic field 
experience throughout the teacher preparation 
program has been found to be one of three most 
critical aspects of effective teacher preparation 
(National Research Council, 2010) and recom¬ 
mended as essential to the reform and improve¬ 
ment in teacher preparation (National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, (NCATE) 
2010). While additional time spent in classrooms, 
similar to those they will teach in the future, pro¬ 
vides pre-service teachers with greater opportuni¬ 
ties to develop the knowledge and skill needed, 
the characteristics of effective clinical experience 
is poorly defined. The National Research Council 
(NRC) (2010) found “there is no systematic caus¬ 
al evidence on what aspects of field experiences 
have the greatest effect on teacher effectiveness” 
(p. 181). Both NRC and NCATE identify the 
need for additional research to identify the effec- 
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tive aspects of field experiences that contribute to 
teacher effectiveness. 

This study seeks to shed some light on what 
contributes to effective practices in clinical expe¬ 
riences. The purpose of this study was to inves¬ 
tigate the impact of assigned case studies during 
a structured twelve-week field experience on 
pre-service teachers’ efficacy and their attitudes 
towards diverse students. The pre-service teachers 
focused on developing greater knowledge of two 
elementary-age students identified with learning 
needs and/or socio-cultural background unlike 
those of the pre-service teacher. 

Literature Review 

Beliefs, Knowledge, and Justified True Beliefs 

Many who enter the teaching profession at¬ 
tempt to create a classroom environment that is 
a response to their own personal educational ex¬ 
periences. For example, if a pre-service teacher 
remembers learning primarily through lecture and 
reading, he or she may not believe, despite having 
acquired the knowledge from university course 
work to the contrary, that teaching through mul¬ 
tiple intelligences is important. The preconceived 
notion the pre-service teacher has about multiple 
intelligences theory is based on what she/he 
perceives her/his teachers to have done that was 
successful. Without the actual experience of creat¬ 
ing, implementing, and assessing an instructional 
unit based on multiple intelligences theory, the 
pre-service teacher cannot be fully versed in the 
benefits of this teaching theory. Until the actual 
experience occurs, gaps exist among a pre-service 
teacher’s educational belief structure, knowledge 
base, and ability to teach. 

Beliefs. A belief is a preconceived notion that 
is not grounded in professional teaching experi¬ 
ence. Pre-service teachers’ beliefs “tend to be 
eclectic aggregations of cause-effect propositions 
from many sources, rules of thumb, generaliza¬ 
tions drawn from personal experience, beliefs, 


values, biases, and prejudices” (Clark, 1988, p. 

5). It follows that many of these beliefs mirror the 
experiences pre-service teachers had when they 
were students in K-12 school settings. 

Knowledge. Knowledge refers to a notion 
that has been explicitly or implicitly taught by 
one person to another person. This definition ex¬ 
cludes the real-world experiences of the learner. 
As such, pre-service teachers who have heard 
and read about multiple intelligences, but have 
neither observed it in practice nor implemented 
it in a classroom setting, have only knowledge of 
multiple intelligences. While much class time is 
spent investing in pre-service teachers’ pedagogi¬ 
cal knowledge, this knowledge is likely to be 
overridden by beliefs (Desjean-Perrotta, Moseley, 
& Cantu, 2008; Gettier, 1963; Nespor, 1987). Ba¬ 
sically, personal experience trumps book knowl¬ 
edge. Thus, when faced with a situation in which 
an individual’s beliefs and knowledge conflict, the 
individual is likely to revert to personal beliefs 
rather than knowledge to guide his/her behavior. 

Justified true beliefs. More important than be¬ 
liefs and knowledge is what epistemologists term 
a ‘justified true belief’ (Desjean-Perrotta, Moseley 
& Cantu, 2008). According to Gettier (1963), a 
justified true belief occurs when three conditions 
are met: (1) a condition is true, (2) a person be¬ 
lieves the condition to be true, and (3) that person 
is justified in believing that the condition is true. 
Only after all three conditions have been met has 
a person achieved a justified true belief. Extend¬ 
ing the example from above, pre-service teachers 
may not initially believe that multiple intelli¬ 
gences theory is important. After being presented 
with evidence that demonstrates the theory’s ef¬ 
fectiveness, a pre-service teacher may know this 
theory’s foundations and importance but still not 
actually believe it. When pre-service teachers 
gain personal experience with the effectiveness of 
multiple intelligences theory, they encounter cog¬ 
nitive dissonance. The cognitive dissonance is a 
conflict between their initial belief and the belief 
resulting from their experiences with multiple 
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intelligences. They will internalize these concepts 
and produce a justified true belief about effective¬ 
ness of this pedagogical approach. Therefore, giv¬ 
ing pre-service teachers the arena to experience 
dissonance between their beliefs and experiences 
will facilitate new justified true beliefs and help 
them internalize and use it as a guide for future 
instructional practices. 

Pre-service teachers’ beliefs about social 
and emotional needs. Teacher qualities such as 
intelligent, organized, open-minded, and patient 
are important; they are considered secondary 
when compared to caring and empathy (Cabaro- 
glu & Roberts, 2000; Goldstein & Lake, 2000; 
McAllister & Irvine, 2002). Teachers who are 
able to first connect with students on a personal 
level are more likely to create a learning environ¬ 
ment that allows students to feel safe, take risks, 
and meet desired educational objectives (Causey, 
Thomas, & Armento, 1999; Goldstein & Lake). 

To facilitate this development, pre-service teach¬ 
ers must be given sustained opportunities to work 
closely with diverse students, reflect on those 
experiences, and come to the realization that all 
students have social-emotional needs that influ¬ 
ence learning. 

Goldstein and Lake (2000) found that pre¬ 
service teachers’ reflections revealed “several 
important and commonly held aspects of.. .un¬ 
derstandings of caring: essentialism, oversimpli¬ 
fication, and idealism” (p. 865). The findings in 
this study revealed that “...teaching, a profoundly 
complex endeavor, was often reduced by the stu¬ 
dents to mirror the flat representation of typical 
teachers found in television commercials, greeting 
cards, magazine advertisements, and in movies” 
(p. 867). This over-simplification illustrates that 
pre-service teachers have knowledge about the 
importance of caring but have yet to internalize 
or actualize professional caring as a teacher. It 
can be argued that the gap that exists among pre¬ 
service teachers’ beliefs, knowledge, and justified 
true beliefs can be lessened through experiences 
of cognitive dissonance. 


Pre-service teachers’ beliefs about academ¬ 
ic skills. Pre-service teachers have little knowl¬ 
edge of student academic skills mainly because 
they lack significant experience in working with 
students in up-close and personal settings (Atha- 
nases & Achinstein, 2003). A study by Rinn and 
Nelson (2009) found that pre-service teachers do 
a better job of identifying a student’s weaknesses 
than strengths. This study suggests that university 
teacher preparation programs provide more sig¬ 
nificant opportunities for pre-service teachers to 
work with a diversity of students in up-close and 
personal settings. The combination of personal 
experiences and theory should be designed in 
such a way that challenge and redefine pre-service 
teachers’ belief systems and lead to justified true 
beliefs. 

Clinical Practices to Impact Pre-service Teacher 
Effectiveness 

Pre-service teachers hold notions about how 
students learn based on their own experiences 
as a learner. Their experiences as a learner can 
prove an effective starting point for extending 
their perspectives beyond their own experiences. 
“Programs that successfully changes beginning 
teachers’ understanding about teaching and learn¬ 
ing use their students’ initial beliefs about teach¬ 
ing as a springboard for surfacing and confronting 
misconceptions” (Darling-Hammond & Baratz- 
Snowden, 2007, p. 117). Guided observations 
are an effective means for pre-service teachers 
to identify, confront, and challenge their precon¬ 
ceived notions about students and teaching. 

Another way to confront notions that many 
pre-service teachers bring with them and extend 
their learner-centered perspective is to provide 
significant opportunities for them to work with a 
diversity of students in up-close and personal set¬ 
tings. Anthanases and Martin (2006) studied the 
effects of educational equity advocacy in teacher 
preparation. The pre-service teachers found they 
were better able to achieve educational equity as 
a result of spending “a whole day with students, 
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Method 


getting inside their heads” (pp. 633-634). Gradu¬ 
ates reported that this experience helped them 
place individual student learning at the center of 
their teaching. 

Current Study 

Two researchers, who taught the science and 
mathematics methods courses and supervised the 
practicum course, believed that pre-service teach¬ 
ers were not effectively merging their precon¬ 
ceived beliefs about students’ and their learning 
needs with their theoretical content knowledge. 

We found that many of the pre-service teachers 
were still making generalizations about students 
without considering students’ individual, devel¬ 
opmental characteristics even at the end of the 
semester. It was not uncommon to hear the pre¬ 
service teachers referring to students as a collec¬ 
tive (e.g., “The students don’t like math) or state¬ 
ments about students reflective of preconceived 
notions (e.g., “She is not very smart because she 
never talks in class”). We designed a framework 
of case study assignments to create authentic 
learning with diverse students and create disso¬ 
nance between pre-service teachers’ beliefs and 
experiences As researchers we had the following 
questions: 

1. What impact does a field experience, 
structured with developing two student 
case studies, have on pre-service teachers’ 
beliefs about students? 

2. What, if any, impact does creating dis¬ 
sonance have on their beliefs about teach¬ 
ing? 

3. How will pre-service teachers guide fu¬ 
ture practice through their new-found jus¬ 
tified true beliefs? 


Participants 

This qualitative study involved 58 pre-service 
elementary teachers: fifty-six Caucasian females, 
one African American female, and one Caucasian 
male. The mean age was 23 and three students 
were second-career students. More than three- 
fourths (48) of the participants were raised within 
a 20-mile radius from the university in predomi¬ 
nantly Caucasian communities. More than 90% 
(53) were employed and financially responsible 
for their tuition. Each participant completed a 
minimum of 100 hours in an assigned elementary 
classroom during the study. The elementary class¬ 
rooms were located in urban, suburban, and rural 
schools with a mix of homogeneous and heteroge¬ 
neous student populations. 

Design and Procedure 

The pre-service teachers’ cooperating class¬ 
room teachers identified two “struggling” or 
“challenging” students with learning and social- 
emotional needs that differed from the pre-service 
teachers’. The framework of assignments was de¬ 
signed to engage pre-service teachers in collecting 
and analyzing data about each identified student 
and creating a portrait of each student. The as¬ 
signment topics included, but were not limited to, 
understanding how students learn, developmental 
progress, and the influence of school, home and 
community contexts (Appendix). Each week 
the pre-service teachers focused on a particular 
topic and collected data about their two students 
through interviews, observations, and diagnostic 
assessments. We designed the assignment to en¬ 
gage participants in responding to questions of 
compelling interest through data collection, writ¬ 
ten reflection, class discussion with peers, con¬ 
sultation with cooperating teachers, and dialogue 
with university supervisor. They recorded their 
data and wrote reflections related to their observa¬ 
tions, insights, and questions in a journal. The pri- 
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mary data source was the participants’ reflective 
journals. 

Data Analysis 

This is a qualitative study using the method¬ 
ological approach of grounded theory as described 
by Strauss and Corbin (1998). Grounded theory 
involves the identification of reduction of qualita¬ 
tive data through the use of pertinent codes and 
categories that emerge from the data. The process 
of data analysis was recursive and The purpose of 
the data analysis was to identify what impact the 
assignment had on the pre-service teachers’ devel¬ 
opment of justified true beliefs and implications 
for future practice. To build grounded theory, we 
analyzed and reduced the data to include only the 
data focused on the pre-service teachers’ emerg¬ 
ing justified beliefs about students, teaching and 
the relationship between the two. The researchers 
applied multiple codes as a progressive process 
of sorting and defining to identify major themes. 
Categories were revised and refined through a 
constant comparative process. The research¬ 
ers used frequency patterns to identify the most 
significant aspects of impact on the pre-service 
teachers’justified beliefs. The research team con¬ 
ducted both individual and collective coding ses¬ 
sions throughout the analysis process to increase 
the study’s reliability and validity. The results of 
this study represent the codes, categories and di¬ 
mensions that emerged from the data. 

Results 

Dissonance between beliefs and experi¬ 
ences began to occur with the first assignment. 
Pre-service teachers noted conflicts between 
their beliefs and their experiences with the two 
diverse students in their first entry and continued 
throughout the semester. These insights have been 
categorized as Importance of Knowing Students, 
Students have Social and Emotional Needs that 
Impact Learning, The Importance of Building Re¬ 
lationships, and The Role of Observation and An¬ 
ecdotal Records. In each area pre-service teachers 


indicated the challenges of operating from a new 
set of beliefs to meet the needs of their learners. 

Importance of Knowing Students 

Pre-service teachers developed knowledge of 
the two diverse students and began to “see” the 
students’ perspective. “When you get to know the 
personalities and how a child learns and operates, 
it is then much easier to teach them academics. 
Knowing your students allows you to see through 
a window of their perspective and then teach them 
accordingly.” The pre-service teachers articu¬ 
lated that the action of developing knowledge of 
individual students both informed and advanced 
learning. “It is obvious that I will never kn ow 
every detail about every student that comes into 
my classroom, but taking the time to get to kn ow 
them as individuals instead of just a class of stu¬ 
dents will give me insights on how each child 
learns.” 

Attending to the uniqueness of individual 
students. The interaction between the pre-service 
teacher and the diverse students created the justi¬ 
fied true belief that a teacher must have specific 
knowledge of individual students to make these 
accommodations for most pre-service teachers. 
They found they were able to see different ways 
students learned, different academic levels, and 
how students interpreted things differently. “Both 
of the students I worked with were unique and 
needed a different approach to best help them 
develop. In the future I will maintain this under¬ 
standing that each student is an individual and 
will work to instruct in a way that aids in the 
learning process for all students.” They placed a 
value on identifying the unique qualities in each 
of their future students and finding the strategies 
to meet their students’ needs. 

Similarities of students. The pre-service 
teachers saw both the uniqueness and similarities 
of students the students as individuals and see 
how students were similar. The most commonly 
identified similarity the pre-service teachers found 
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is that the “students were eager to have a teacher 
take a personal interest in them” and that “all stu¬ 
dents were interested in learning.” One participant 
reflected this shift, “On paper and by demograph¬ 
ics these two students are completely different, 
but they really are the same. They both want to 
learn and most of all they both want someone to 
pay attention and love them. They need a real 
connection with an adult they can look up to.” 

Students Have Social and Emotional Needs that 
Impact Learning 

A significant aspect of the pre-service teach¬ 
ers’ learning was in understanding the critical role 
of social and emotional needs on the child’s ca¬ 
pacity to learn. “I guess I was previously naive— 
or just merely uniformed—about the needs of 
elementary students, especially since I could only 
go by my experiences in school.” In many ways 
the pre-service teachers had not yet developed 
an integrated understanding of the various fac¬ 
tors that contribute to a person’s ability to learn. 
As one participant expressed, “So many students 
have personal needs that affect the way they learn. 
They have other things on their mind that can 
keep them from paying attention in class or from 
wanting to learn.” Learning about the experiences 
that their students have before and after school, 
helped the pre-service teachers to realize that 
often students bring issues from home to school 
and these issues contribute to the students’ learn¬ 
ing. “I am now more sensitive to the home lives, 
experiences and goals of these young people. I 
will always remember that there is more to a life 
of a child than what goes on at school—and even 
school days can present challenges to these stu¬ 
dents - in them personally and in their education.” 
In getting to know two students very personally, 
the pre-service teachers were able to better un¬ 
derstand their student’s behavior, learning chal¬ 
lenges, and motivations. The following is repre¬ 
sentative of what many pre-service teachers came 
to believe. “If a student walks in the room feeling 
upset because he or she lacks confidence in their 
ability to succeed, that student will struggle in 


learning the material for the day.. .if we can iden¬ 
tify these needs we can help the student gain the 
confidence needed to be a successful learner.” 

Importance of Building Positive Relationships 

Evidence of the pre-service teacher realizing 
the value and impact of providing individual at¬ 
tention, positive encouragement, and building 
relationships was found in every teacher’s reflec¬ 
tions. The pre-service teachers experienced how 
building relationships with children became the 
tool through which their social-emotional needs 
were identified, learning strategies identified, 
and student motivation increased. “I truly think I 
made an impact on those students in many ways. 
Just noticing new things about them, asking them 
about their day and encouraging them to give 
their best seemed to make a difference in their 
day.” 

The pre-service teachers were surprised by 
how great the impact was of such small behaviors 
as taking a personal interest and how it influenced 
the students’ confidence and learning. “Bobby 
opened up to me and would always want to make 
sure I was coming back to see him. I believe if 
he can make that connection with others, he will 
begin to gain the self-confidence which will help 
him do well.” Other pre-service teachers identi¬ 
fied the impact of their relationship with a chal¬ 
lenging child and how that relationship helped 
both the child and the pre-service teacher. The 
pre-service teachers developed justified true be¬ 
liefs based on their knowledge and experience 
with diverse students and were better able to meet 
the students’ needs. The pre-service teachers be¬ 
lieved that their focus on these accommodations 
resulted in an increase in student motivation and 
academic growth. 

Role of Observations and Anecdotal Records 

The pre-service teachers found great value in 
observing individual students and reported that 
the observation and recording of student actions 
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and interactions provided great insights about in¬ 
dividual students. The pre-service teachers report¬ 
ed that they designed their lessons based on what 
they had observed about individual students, mak¬ 
ing the connection between the students’ learn¬ 
ing styles and instructional delivery. Pre-service 
teachers reported that the knowledge gained by 
assessing and documenting students’ development 
was instrumental to making effective instructional 
decisions. “Taking anecdotal records on learning 
progress is an essential task for any teacher.” The 
assignment challenged the pre-service teachers to 
experience and justify the value of observing stu¬ 
dents and recording anecdotal notes. 

Discussion, Implication, and Limitations 

The pre-service teachers acquired a perspec¬ 
tive of their students that transcended their pre¬ 
conceived notions. The pre-service teachers de¬ 
veloped both knowledge of these diverse learners 
and a very positive interpersonal relationship. The 
impact of the dissonance between their prior be¬ 
liefs and experiences broadened their understand¬ 
ing of the range of students’ needs and how these 
influence learning. 

Pre-service teachers realized that getting to 
know the personalities of the individual children 
and observing how they learned in various con¬ 
texts enabled them to be a more effective teacher. 
It provided them the opportunity to view the 
students through the perspective of that child and 
this understanding informed their interactions 
with the student. Prior to this assignment, the 
pre-service teachers had beliefs and a theoretical 
knowledge about the importance of knowing stu¬ 
dents but lacked the up-close and personal experi¬ 
ence and the dissonance between their beliefs and 
experiences to form justified true beliefs. The as¬ 
signment challenged them to identify their beliefs, 
posit these beliefs in their developing knowledge 
of the two students, and within the broader con¬ 
text of their vision of teaching to develop justified 
true beliefs about teaching. 


Pre-service teachers found that leveraging 
information about students and translating this 
knowledge into instructional practice resulted in 
successful learning for the students. The findings 
of the study indicate that the framework of assign¬ 
ments had a significant impact on the pre-service 
teachers’ knowledge of the relationship between 
knowledge of diverse students and effective in¬ 
struction, overcoming assumptions about students 
who were unlike them, and implications for their 
future teaching. Cognitive dissonance played the 
role of challenging the pre-service teachers’ pre¬ 
conceived notions about student perspectives and 
opportunities for learning. The structured field 
experience provided the pre-service teachers with 
the actual experiences to justify their knowledge 
of the importance of the relationship between 
knowledge of diverse students and effective in¬ 
struction. In effect, it reduced the gap of knowl¬ 
edge, beliefs, and practices. 

Pre-service teachers need early structured 
field experiences that create both dissonance 
between and connections to prior beliefs, under¬ 
standings and current clinical experiences to bet¬ 
ter meet the needs of their students in the future. 
One way to do that is with up-close and personal 
experiences with students in their field place¬ 
ments. Student centered instruction springs from 
this personally justified knowledge. Constructing 
personally justified knowledge and beliefs gives 
pre-service teachers a more realistic platform for 
effective practice. 

While the results of this pilot study were en¬ 
couraging, there are limitations that must be not¬ 
ed. First, this is a qualitative study and cannot be 
generalized without further study to validate the 
findings. Future studies may benefit from a pre- 
and post-survey to measure pre-service teachers 
initial beliefs about teaching, diverse students’ 
learning capabilities, and the value of knowing 
students as individuals. 
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Appendix 


Practicum Assignments 

Using the graphic organizer template provided, collect information about the diverse needs of your 
students. This information will help you when designing your lessons throughout the semester, as you 
make plans to accommodate needs. Do not feel limited by the space provided in the templates; adjust 
page length as necessary, to answer the questions thoroughly, recording any information that will help you 
make lesson plans to meet the needs of all your students. 


Demographics 


# Students enrolled 


Grade level(s) in class 


Ages in class (list all that apply) 


School and district factors: public school information should include Comprehensive School 
Improvement Plan (CSIP), School Report Card (CATS/CTBS results), and relevant data about 
achievement gap groups. Non-public schools should include similar data. 


Place a V beside the phrase that best describes the classroom setting, 
self-contained lab field 


collaborative classroom 


Describe the resources (equipment, technology, and supplies) available to you for this class. 


Place a V beside the phrase that describes the types of help available to you. 

_instructional assistant(s) _parent volunteers _peer (student) tutors 

_resource teachers _classroom teacher _other (Please specify) 


Indicate the # of students in each category below. 

_ESL _# with IEPs _# with 504 modifications 

Gifted Other 


Title I 


List types of differences in this box 

_ Languages _Cultures _Achievement/Developmental Levels 


Indicate the # of students for each pattern of achievement. 

_Below grade level _At grade level _Above grade level 


Describe other classroom conditions (if any) including student demographics that have implications for 
teaching and what might be observed in your classroom. 


Implications for instruction: List two or three ways the above factors influence planning and 
implementing instruction. 
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Pacticum Assignments cont. 


Write a new Teaching and Learning Context description describing your practicum placement from 
Professional Semester II. It is important that you have an introduction and conclusion to this narrative. 
You should attempt to address as many of the following criteria as possible: 

• School and district factors: description of the district (rural, urban, middle class, etc.), diversity, per¬ 
centage on free/reduced lunch, school report card data, relevant data about achievement gap groups. 

• Classroom factors: physical features of the classrooms, availability of technology, extent of parental 
involvement in the classroom, grouping patterns, scheduling. 

• Student Characteristics: ages, gender breakdown, race/ethnicity, special needs, developmental levels, 
gap group representations, learning styles, students’ skills and prior learning. 

• Implications for Instruction: describe two or three ways the above factors impact planning and imple¬ 
menting instruction. 

• Classroom Management: in light of your contextual description, describe your expectations for class¬ 
room discipline and behavior management, classroom rules, and other processes you observed that 
promote a classroom environment conducive to student learning. 

• In light of your observations and the data presented above, describe what you have learned that will 
impact your practice as a new teacher. 
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